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VOL. XVIII. MONTPELIER, VT., FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1847. NO. 30 
( Origtnal. ) | should any have a desire to place little reliance and usefulness of the preacher, and the uprisin 
A Sermon, “pon circumstances and transactions in which |of a denomination maintaining his views prund 
THE WORK AMD WONDER OF THE LORD. there appear to be evident marks of a special | really appears to be something remarkable con- 
4 SY tee, S35, POTNam | providence? Why should any attempt to be so | nected with it. Call it superstitution, or whatev- 
Preacked in the Universalist Mecting-House, at Leb- | cautious as not to believe that remarkable, nay, | er you may,I cannot help believeing it possible that 
is anon, N. H., June 30, 1844. | marvellous: things may happen under the govern-|the Almighty designed these things as witnesses 
1e- This was the Lord’s doing; and it is marvelous in our | ment of God. | of his truth—that they show upon whom his favor 
a eyes. Manx vii. 11, You will presently discover the bearing of the | rests. As has been observed before, it would be 
vd To bring about great ends and accomplish vast | remarks which have been made, I will ask you | singular if in this world of our’s and in God’s 
ou objects, extraordinary means are required. Acts_ to direct your thoughts to the circumstances con- | Zovernment of the moral world, there should not 
which, compared with others more wonderful by | nected with the visit of the venerable John Mur- | be wonders calculated to attract the notice of 
ow far,sink into insignificance,may be performed with ray to this country, with which I presume you are | mortals; and hence it may be questioned whether 
ise: qece; bet eNbnaty mighty undertaking is (o be all familiarly acquainted. Here you will see | the person who will believe nothing that is mar- 
er carried forward to a glorious completion, meas. | S0mething which must appear marvelous. One vellous displays more sagacity than his fellows 
> ures adapted to the greatness of the work must °°" scarcely doubt but God opened the way, by | who conduct differently. 
M be employed. With a trifling exertion on our a peculiar adaptation of means to ends, for him| By no means would we wish to gain favor, as a 
part we can raise a hand; but to build temples, |to teach the truth in America. | denomination, by waking it appear that there was 
fa or overturn mountains requires’ greater effort.—|__ The following is from the Modern History of something wonderful connected with the estab- 
And to apply what we have said to the moral | Universalism:—‘‘ He (Murray) arrived on the, lishment of our views in this country. If the 
world, when there are but few hearts that need to | Shores of the British colonies in North America, | Principles which we advocate, and which we are 
my be regenerated by the power of truth, and they ‘in the month of September, 1770. The vessel in bound to carry out in our lives are not sound and 
te are not sunk very low in degradation, the work, which he came went up the Delaware to Philadel-| Wholesome when considered by themselves—if 
batt can be wrought out with ease; but when the world | phia; but finding the merchants there under the | they will not meet with the approval of all who 
yor- is lost in sin and error, no small influence will | 999-importation agreement, the captain immedi- | 4re suitably acquainted therewith, then we will 
spa bring it into a proper condition. In all cases, ately sailed fur New York. By accident they | submit to have them brought into disrepute and 
meuns must be adapted to the work for the further-| Were throwm into a place called Cranberry Inlet ;condemned. The convert, who should support 
ance of which they are employed. jon the coast of New Jersey; and it became ne- our faith simply because God seemed to have been 
a0 a We see, then, how we come to regard some | essary to transfer a part of the vessel’s cargo. with Murray, and opened a way for him to labor 
nest things that happen according to the direction of !0to a sloop in order to get her out, Mr. Murray, | with great success, is not worth having. His faith 
the Providence as marvelous, and how we are led to| 2% @ confidant of the captain was left in charge of | '$ not based upon a true and solid foundation. Re- 
the wonder when we view them by themselves. We he property on the sloop, which, owing to a sud- | ligious truth has not taken deep root in his heart 
jing do not know, perchangé, the purpose for which a den change of wind, did not follow the brig im- nor has he the requisite scriptural knowledge to 
ag- strange event takes olf c—it appears marvelous | Mediately to New York, Here he went on shore) make him a worthy Christian believer. As has 
ter- because we do not see any ent Which it is caleu- for the purpose of obtaining provisions, when he been observed, our faith should, and will stand or 
vel fated to work out, sufficiently important to warrant became acquainted with a ‘Mr. Potter, who, by | fall on its own merits. Aside from all the mar- 
4 the employment of extraordinury means. Here “his own means, had built a house for the worship vellous circumstances connected with its rise in 
' is where our judgment fails. Here is where we. of God, under the impréssion that God would send | our land, its intrinsic worth is sufficient to recom- 
notice the weakness of our discerning powers. him a preacher. Potter received Murray with | mend it to the favorable regard of the Christian 
There are those who profess not to be affected ‘"ansport, and insisted on his preaching a sermon and the philanthrophist. This remark is made to 
tHE in the least by those matters which the world at) before he went away; but as the latter had form- | Abrtappeh rs eager one supposing that, as a last re- 
large call unaccountable. Make it appear to/ed the resolution to retire from the world, it was Gee we are endeavoring to make it appear that 
them that anything is marvefous in its nature, and | on nr ae de, Ms his friend’s importunity Ser Gouin miracles na be wrought in these 
id to they will at oace pronounce it fictitious. B some | that he consented. Notice was immediately cir-| ™ ays, to convince the world that the doc- 
Toes noi they have Saal the # na in thelr own | culated through the country for several miles, and | ‘rine of the restitution is from above, and in this 
‘idis- minds that they will give credence to nothing that | here he delivered his first sermon in America. At) “®Y to gain the support of the weak and credu- 
om does not perfectly accord with their experience, lthe close of service he hurried on board the | !0US- 
-_ or else they will call their reason into éxarcine’ to | sloop, and proceeded to the city with the goods In coming back to our main subject, I observe 
ai: set up u standard by which to determine whether | Which had been committed to his charge.” [See that there is not only something mysterious con- 
cone} such and such events are in accordance with the P@¢e 319. nected with Murray’s visit to this continent. and 
and «common course of things. They have an idea of| Whenever, my friends, the facts connected with his reception by Potter; but in the rise and spread 
riety a general, but not of a special providence. Unless | the building of Potter’s Meeting-House—the ac- of the religion which he taught, the work of the 
ved it can be proved that an historical tact, for in- cidental circumstince of Murray's” visiting his| Lord may be seen. A period of eighty years has 
stance, is perfectly reasonable; that is, that it Reete, and being selected as the minister whom not elapsed since Universalism was known at all 
BD. does not contradict their idea of things, they will | God had sent to the place in answer to the prayers | 00 this side the Atlantic. To be sure, it prinei- 
dispute itto the last. And it is their boast that of the good man who desired the progress of the ples were received and advocated previously to 
“i B- they ure not fond of the marvelous, and carried |''uth,—whenever, I say, we bring all these ac- that time; but they were known by a differ- 
16. away with bewitching stories. counts before our minds, the truth of which will) ent name from what they now are, or else by no 
srmi- Allthis is well to a certain extent. Menbemay "°t admit of a question, how can we help exclaim-| mame at all. Here and there the person might 
ioe shamefully imposed upon, if they will always be '°S with deep emotion, —“‘ This was the Lord's do-| be found who cherished enlarged views of the Di- 
aan carried away with the strange and remarkable. ing; and it is marvelous in our eyes.” It seems as Vine Benevolence, and who could look up to God 
= But this acknowledgement does not affect the po- it the Almighty had, by a strange concurrence of a8 the Universal Father. Societies were not or- 
arse sition which we want to establish. Without be- | eVents, prepared the way for the spread of the | ganized, nor were any special means adopted to 
mada ing takea up by every wondrous tale that may be ‘rue Gospel. It seems as if he had in a miracu- create a new sect; but all the leaven of truth 
x related, without being based upon any good au- lous manner given proof that the doctrines which | was opering most powerfully in the hearts of the 
me thority, people may not refuse to give credence to “ere proclaimed by Murray were those of which | people, and the time for Zion to rise and put on 


anything which may seem marvelous, The latter he approved. Let those who are disposed to think her beautiful garment was fust approaching. Af- 
course would betray much weakness. Living as there is nothing marvelous about the agcount ter the fathers came out boldly, and entered upon 
we do in a world of wonders—beholding as we which has been given explain how Potter came their work, the truth received a mighty impulse 
on do every moment things which should surprise us‘? build him a church with the expectation that | So far from being intimidated and disheartened in 
—believing as we do that our knowledge is quite Heaven would send him a preacher of the truth— | consequence of the persecution which was sent 
imperfect,and that hence there is need of our learn- | how Murray came by accident to land onthe; upon them by enraged and bigoted opponents, 


aden ing a lesson of humility, what folly it is in any one shore in the immediate vicinity of his residence— they grew strong in the Lord and in the power of 
a7 to maintain the ground that he will regard nothing | how Potter came to select him, being an entire |his might. Winchester was among the first and 
one that is marvelous! I say we are surrounded with | stranger, as the messenger whom God had sent) most successful laborers, and wherever he sowed 
“the wonders, the secrets of which we cannot explore. | to tulfil his expectations, and how it happened that the seeds of truth, an increase was made even to 
tebe Man may gaze upward or downward—he may Murray consented to preach under the circum-|an hundred fold. Others felt the power of truth, 


vard- view the heavens above or the earth beneath, and | stances in which he was placed. Viowpe the | and spared no labor and sacrifice in promoting it. 
he will observe marvellous things. Why then whole affair in connexion with the subseqtent life| They had a zeal which was active and lively in 
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its nature, but was still directed according to in a moment will he spread the knowledge of his 
knowledge. true Gospel over the wide earth; but by the use 
After the number of believers had considerably of the means, which will secure unparalleled snc- 





increased in different parts of the country, the 
necessity of organizing Societies was strongly 
felt, and accordingly this measure was carried 
into effect. The movement tended to strengthen 
the ties which existed between brethren of the 
aame faith, and to make them more devoted to 
the work in which they were engaged. From 
that time to the present, the truth has grown 
mightily, and thousands have rejoiced in the sal- 
vation of God. Much has it contended with in its 
onward march, but so signal has been its triumph, 
that when we look upon the state of the cause 
three score years ago, and contrast it with its 
present condition, the language of the text comes 
forcibly home to our minds,—‘' This is the Lord’s 
doing ; and it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

We have now in the United States 1096 Socie- 
ties, 652 Meeting-Houses, 696 Preachers, 300 
Churches. No denomination is so much indebte: 

to God for his blessing. Within the last half cen- 
. tury our success has been astonishing ; and never 
were our prospects more flattering than they now 
are. Let God be praised for his mercy and lov- 
ing-kindness! 

Considering that the popular prejudice has been 
#0 strong »gainst our denomination in past Lime, 
and that it has attributedthe evil conduct of all 
who have not strenuously opposed our faith to its 


direct influence, I aim satisfied that if the advo- | 


cates of universal grace and salvation had not 
been at the same time the advocates of the TRUTH, 
we should not at this day exist so much as in 
name. Long since was it received as an estab- 
lished fact, that the best religion could not flour- 
ish without its supporters were careful to main- 
tain good works. Pure precepts are not at all 
valuable unless they can be brought to bear upon 
the life and conduct. And on this account, what 
a dead weight has our cause been obliged to sup- 
port, inasmuch as the wickedness of those even 
who never knew anything of our doctrines has 
been attribute | to them as their natural result. If 
there had not been something divine about our 
faith—if it had been capable of being destroyed, 
it seems as if long ago, it must have failed utterly 
for the want of support. No matter whether the 
accusations which have been brought against it, 
founded upon the sinful conduct of those who 
never professed any religion, are just or not, they 
have been credited, and have done the cause 
quite as much injury as they had been founded in 
truth. Still, under the weight of this burden, the 
work has gone on prosperously, Error and false- 
hood would have sunk under those charges which 


ignorance &malice have heaped uponUniversalism. | 


A religion that can rise up in this world, and force 
men to respect it contrary to their inveterate pre- 
judices, must have somewhat of truth for it foun- 
dation. Persuade the mass of mankind that a 
corruption of Christianity has sprung up in the 
world, and that its tendency is demoralizing tn 
the extreme; and if, by force of evidence, those 
propositions can be overcome, you may be sure 
that the opinions which have been looked upon as 
hateful in the extreme, contain something besides 
falsehood. Heaven will not show favor to error, 
and wherever it flourishes, as it sometimes may 
do for a season, you may observe that circum- 


|cess, we have reason to believe the great work of 


spoasibitities in consequence of acting, for the 
most part, in union with others. ‘ganized sup- 
port is the best of all in its place; but | wish ev- 
ery professor of our religion was deeply inpress- 


dispelling error and sin from the world will be 
carried ou to a glorious consummation. to accomplish in behalf of the truth. Possessing 
| Without enlarging more upon the success these views, there would be no shifting of respon- 
which has attended the truth, especially in our sibility; but every one would act a3 one who must 
own country, and since the days of Murray, 1) give an account for the deeds done in the body. 
wish to point out very briefly, in view of the mar- Knowing the penalty of disobedience, there would 
velous things which God hath wrought out in our! be @ readiness on the part of all to be faithtul in 
behalf, some duties which are particularly devolv-| their several spheres. And how evident it is, that 
ing upon every adherent to our faith to perform, |#f every individual would act agreeably to the 


ed with the fact the he or she has a private work 





Ii is fit and proper that a practical lesson should | 


be drawn from the subject which has been brought | 


to view; and the oftener such lessons can be con- 


sidered, the more certain and rapid will be our | 


growth in piety. 
pe? 
grateful for his blessing, ‘The sin of ingratitude is 
not among the least in enormity that mankind are 
in the habit of committing. The individual who 


And,— 


makes every possible endeavor to advance the in- | 


terests and happiness of another—who is willing 
to toil and sacrifice for his neighbor’s advantage, 
has just cause to complain of ill treatment if his 
Iriendly aid is not prized and if the object of his 
favor has not the spirit of thankfulness. In 

much higher sense is it wrong to trample upon the 
mercies of God—to receivé™the gilts of his love 
as if we were entitled to them on the ground of 
merit, Once let the conviction take strong hold 
of our minds—(and it will if we will only reflect 
suitably upen the subject) that the protecting arm 
‘of the Almighty has been round those who have 
stood forth before the world and declared his truth 
fearlessly and without reserve—that our success 


as a denomination has been owing to the blessing | 


|of God, and what cause have we to be grateful to 
jthe Bestower of all mercies! Unitedly should we 
|join in singing a song of praise to his great and 
/holy name. With one heart and with one voice 
should we express our thanksgivings to Him who 
|is the Shield and Protector of the fatthtul. 


We are under obligations to God to be| 


light and knowledge given him, society at large 
would very soon undergo a thorough renovation, 
and the principles of Christianity would be ex- 
tensively regarded, 

Ill. In all our efforts to promote the interests 
|of the cause we love, and for whieh God has hith- 
Lerto shown favor, we should make use of gentle and 
persuasive measures, We have experienced ill- 
treatment from other sects—we have suffered from 

their intolerance and bigotry--—we have condemn- 
,ed their illiberafity. and now it becometh us to di- 
rect our steps with prudence and caution. The 
time has passed in which slanderous reports pre- 
\judicial to our faith can do us great harm—we 
stand now in a repectable situation so far as 
ithe view of the world is concerned, and may 
| righteous Heaven forbid that we should retaliate 
the injuries we have suffered, and become exclu- 
\sive, bigoted and perseeuting! Better had we 
wait what we term the tardy advancement of truth, 
‘than to become fretful and impatient, and rush 
‘forward with a blind, furious zeal, We approve, 
in principle, of nothing that is harsh and vindic- 
jtive im its nature, and the moment we begin to 
work otherwise than by gentle means to recover 
| the world from its ignorance and corruption, we 
trample upon one of the most beautiful require- 
ments of our religion. Let us not, [ beseech of 
you, turn aside from the duty which must appear 
sv obvious to our und@rstandings! A cause that 


The | will not sustain itself wine the employment of 


time has been when the true religion was almost | unjustifiable means had better lack for the want of 


lost tn obscurity. The world enjoyed but a small 


| portion of its light; and if God had not seen fit 


,to direct his children, how to labor for its preser- 


support, Our’s, we humbly believe, will continue 
to prosper somewhat, even under the most adverse 
circumstances; and surely it will go forward with- 





vation and growth, it would have disappeared be-| Out much interruption if it can only receive the 


: . : t ant its ri 
|fore this from the earth, leaving our race in a| reatment its merits deserve, 


|sorrowlul state indeed. But the Being in whom 
| we trust has always made provision for His truth, 


may have been. 


Well may we lay 
\this truth to heart, and be sure we do not some- 


| times disregard it, 
} a 
|and ordered that it should not be overcome by | af tf 
iv, - “0 bd 8s 

falsehood, however strongly fortified the latter | "8 Wt) 


There is no danger to be found |'° order to subserve the interests of our religion, 


Need I say in conclusion, what is so often 
great earnestness and equal truth, that 


. . jus spiri ‘ imbi i . aur : 
in supporting the cause of which Heaven approves, | pt must be imbibed in large measure, and ils 


let the world view it as it will. 
I say, then, we should make an expression of 
our thankfulness to God for the blessings which | 
he has showered down upon us. Not in words 
alone should we give thanks, but our very spirits 
within us should praise the Eternal for his mercy 
and loving-kindness. Because he hath done mar- 
velous things for us, we are filled with rejoicing, 
}and will exalt his name forevermore. But,— 
' II. We should in view of the past prosperity 
\of our faith, resolve lo lubor more zealously than we 
have done hitherto, for its spread in the world. Not’ 
| unnatural is it for some persons to become intoxi- 
|cated with success, and to relinquish all effort 
| when their schemes seem to prosper. It should 


stances are not favorable to the maintenance of not be so with us. Notwithstanding, as has been 


the truth. 

Upon the grounds already stated I found my 
belief that the faith we have chosen is of divine 
origin, and that God has always shown it signal 
favor. For long ages, darkness may have been 
spread over the earth, and the beauties and sub- 
limities of truth may have bees shut out from the 
larger portion of the world; but these desolate 
times of which history furnishes us a mournful 
record, have been succeeded by periods of great 
light. Verily, the time has not been since the 
days of Christ and his apostles, when a few hearts 
have not enjoyed the light and liberty of true re- 
ligion; and in these latter times, afier a suitable 
preparation has been made, we see the Lord’s 
doings, and they are wonderful in our eyes. Not 


|shown, the growth of our denomination has been 
| unparalleled, there is yet room for it to enlarge, 
its influence. Human agency, moreover, in con- | 
|nection with the blessing of the Highest, must 
/carry the work forward to a glorious completion. | 
| Altogether idle is it to sink down into a state of 
| supineness, thinking that everything needful has| 
been done. The call for immediate, energetic | 
|labor in behalf of the truth was never louder and! 
nore earnest than at the present time. If it is, 
heeded, well; if it is disregarded, who can tell, 
how dreadful may be the result? 

Let it be understood, also, that our cause de- 
mands the individual efforts of its supporters.— 
Men sometimes act too much in a social capacity. 
Thefifose sight of their personal duties and re- 





‘cause we love, will be unavailing. 


doctrines and motives become thoroughly instilled into 
our hearts. ‘To be nominally a Universalist, a 
Christian, amounts to very little. Nothing short 
of a living, acting, working’ faith can effect the 
desire of a benevolent heart that truly loves God 
and is pleased with the prosperity of Zion, 

You may say, all this is familiar talk. Wehave 
heard a thousand times that without pure lives and 
upright conduct our exertions for the good of the 
I say, then, 
let the same sentiment be repeated a thousand 
times more, unless it is well heeded. We must 
not despise familiar truths. All truth must become 
well understood before its power can be felt upon 
the soul; and whoso seeks to be charmed with 
novelly at the expense of losing spiritual life, which 
is the greatest gilt an immortal being can possibly 
enjoy in this world, must be unwise indeed. 

But I must close. I will add only a single re- 
mark. Since God works out marvelous things 
through human instrumentality, how important it 
is that we should all aim at being chosen as agents 
for christianizing the world, and muking it what 
it should be! Blessings neither few aor small 
will descend upon the favored ones who do their 
Master’s will without reserve, and serve to hasten 
on that glorious period when all shall know the 
Lord from the least even unto the greatest, and 
none will refuse to do him free homage and wor- 
ship.—AMeEn. 





The best distinction is the favor of God, ant 
none can be too ambitious of its attainment. 
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(From the Odd Feiiow.) 
The Widow; or, the Vicissitudes of Life. 


BY ““ HARMONY.” 

“ Bat the greatest of these ix Charity.” 
, t "Pie a little thiag. 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquesite than when nectarian juice 
Kenews the fife of joy in happiest hours, 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
His almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 
Of tim who thought te die comourned. twill fall 
Like choicest masic ; fill the glaring sye 
With gectie tears; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the benison of friends 
Abr ut the honored death-bed ef the rich, 
‘l’'o him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great faanly ts near and feels.” 

One clear, bright morning, late in Autumn, Albert 
Neal and his sister were taking an early ride. As 
they were passing from the village, their attention 
was stuldenly arrested by the cries of a little girl, 
who, in crossing the street, was attacked by a large 
dog, that had knocked her down, almost under the 
wheels of a loaded waggon., Albert sprang from 
dis carriage, and caught the trembling child in’ his 
arms, and putting her into the carriage, said, Do, 
Kliza, try and comfort this little girl. Eliza took 
her on her lap, and inquired if she was much hurt 
—she was not, but was excessively frightened. 

As sven as she was sufficiently collected—she ex- 
claimed, | must go now—l am very hungry, and we 
have nothing to eat. Mother is very siek and we 
have only tasted a little gruel which the Trish wo- 
man-made for twodays. [have eat nothing to-day 
—Willie and Phebe cried, they were so bungry.— 
And mother told me to take her last pair of stock- 
ings and ge to the village and buy some bread. But 
dam afraid of that dog. “Do not ery, my dear,” 
said Eliza, her own tears dropping on the little girl’s 
hands, which she held in hers. “F will not buy 
your stockings, for your mother may need them.— 
But Twill give you food enough for every day.” 

* Where do you live ?” inquired Albert. 

She pointed out to them a hovel nearly in ruins, 
which stood alone in its gloomy desolation, in an 
open field. 

* Can it be possible,” said Eliza, “that a human 
being is sick and dying in such a desolate look g 
place as that? FE did not suppose it was inhabi er . 
How long bave you lived there ?” 

*'Pwo weeks ; the captain would not Iet us go on 
board the boat any further. Oh, he looked so cold- 
ly—and xpoke so harshly, when he put us on the 
shore. Mother sat down on the grass and cried, for 
she did not know where to go, Cll it was almost dark, 
and began to grow very cool. And then we went to 
that old bur. [ gathered some sticks, and got some 
fire at the cabin you see yonder. The woman gave 
us some supper ; we were very hungry, and she fix- 
ed a bed for mother to lie down, and she grew worse. 
Ob, Lfeac she will die. Last night, when | lay 
down by her side, Amy, she feebly said, you will 
soon lose your poor mether, TF feel that 1 cannot live 
lung—and you and litte Willie and Phebe, will he 
left alone in the world, and among strangers. And 


then she kissed us, and prayed to God to keep us.— | 


iw? = And 
cried as 


Oh, Leanuot help crying, when I think of 
vovering ber face with her hands, she 
though her heart was almost broke 

Her sweet and innocent tones touched their hearts. 
«© Dear child,” said Eliza, we will take care of you. 

« Let us go with her Albert, peshaps we can be of 
service to them.” 

“Ohdo;eried the littl girl, as she started up 
with a look of joy, brushing away the tears that gath- 
ered in her eyes,” you are so kind—imother will be 
vlad to see you. 

’ ‘They pd rerched the miserable habitation. The 
door was opened by the little girl, and they entered, 
On a bed, in one corner of the apartment, lay the 
sick woman—suffering and sorrow bad indeed left 
their traces on her countenance, and emaciated her 
form. Her hands were firmly clasped together, as if 
utter hopelessness rested on her heart. Two little 
children were sitting on the hearth, eating some po- 
tatoes that had been roasted in the ashes,—a basin, 
sontaining a litde gruel, was by the fire, and a pile 
of sticks which Amy had gathered, was in the cor- 
ner. A box which served the double office of chair 


and table, and two much worn trunks, was all the | 


furniture the room could boast ; and various articles 


were thrust inte the apertures which had once con- | 
‘tained glass in the shattered window, The utter) 


poverty and cheerlessness of the place, struck to the 
very hearts of Albert and Eliza. : 

Little Amy advanced to the bedside of her mother, 
and. in the sweetest tone, said, “* Mother, I have nat 
been to the vitlage after the bread ; there was a big 
dog knocked me down, and tore my dress, and 

i me very mueh. This kind gentleman 


drove the dog away, and put me into his carriange—| tive valley. ‘There [ have a mother and sister liv- 


and his sister spoke so kindly to me, that I am sure 


they will aid us.” 


| Vited them to take a seat. iza briefly explained 
how much she had been interested by the little girl— | 
}and how anxious she wes to be of use to them. 
| “ Thank you ; you are very kind ;” said the poor 
woman. “| fear no one can be of much use to me; 
| f feel that death isnear. And though still attached 
ito life, my affections are above—the Saviour is all | 
{my hope, on Him I depend with perfect confidence. | 
I have but these ties to earth,” plieing her thin and | 
jalmost transparent hand on the fair brow of 
jlittle Amy, and looking tenderly at the little ones 
iby the fire. “Phe last interest | have in life is 
jmy affection for them. For the sake of my dear | 
children, | am anxious still to live. Vet, the antici- 
pation of death awakeus no feeling of terror—borne | 
down, and crushed by suffering and sorrow, [ can | 
bear to die, hut not to leave them unprotected among | 
strangers. Oh! who will take care of them when | 
famgone ? Oh, if L could live long enough, to see | 
them in the care of mother, [ should be contented.— | 
But to die now, when | have dragged my weary and | 
feeble body almost there, is a severe trial, If tis the | 


will of Heaven, L must submit. Ob God ! thy will 
be done.” } 


Exhausted by speaking so much, she closed her | 
eyes and remained silent. “ Albert and Eliza look- 
ed on her with compassion, for they saw by the con- | 
vulsive movements of her features, the deep agony 
of her feelings, Little Amy laid her head upon the | 
bed and wept bitterly ; she deeply felt the great mis- 
fortune it would be, to lose her mother, And the 
little one by the fire, looked on with unconscious 
|wonder. dt was, indeed, a touching scene. 

« Poor woman,” said Albert Neil, “if there is any 
power in medicine, you shall yet live to eare for 
your children.” He ealled a physieian to her bed-; 
side, and provided such nourishment as she greatly 
needed. And by their ministering offices of kind- 
ness, she in a few days so far recovered her strength, 
as to he able to relate her history to those who had 
so kindly befriended her. 

** My father,” said she, “resided in the valley of 
the Connerticuz. There [spent my time until f was | 
twenty. But the changing destinies of life determ- 
ined that F must bid adieu to the beautiful scenes 
among which [ moved. | married Ezra Porter, the 
chosen of my affections : one every way calculated 
to make life happy, for he was noble-hearted, and 
| possessed all the gentler affections which give a 
charm to the intercourse of every day lite. But he 
was poor, and had bis way to make in the busy cal- 
culating world. The prospect of gaining for himself 
and family acompetence, induced him to emigrate 
to the West. He purehased a small farm iv Hlinois, 
and we were successful beyond our utmost anticipa- 
tions. I found that with sueh a partner, [could in 
a log house, in the lonely wilderness, be contented 
and happy. Por what is outward show to the deep 
and quiet affection, which can hallow the hearth of 
domestic life? Forten years our life seemed to 
glide pleasantly and prosperously along, and we 
enjoyed all the happiness that mortals could de- 
sire. 

** But it has been said, with the sweet shall be 
mingled bitter. And [ have since drank deep of the 
hitter cup of affliction. My husband was seized 
with a violent fever, which, in the course of two 
short weeks, laid himin the grave. ‘This was deep 
er sorrow than [ever dreamed eould fall on me. It 
was not until the sods were laid upon his grave, that 
I felt how hopeless was my bereavement.” 

A sudden gush of tears here interrupted her nara- 
tive, And as she lai her head upon her hand, the 
emotions that were struggling in her heart were vis- 
ible on her countenance ; but, with aneffort she quick- 
ly recovered her self-possession, and continued, as 
follows : 


The sick woman smiled — the visitors, and ne 
4 


**T went to the only source from whence mourners 
can derive consolation; and gradually my feelings 
were soothed into sweet trust in the blessed Saviour, 
for he has pramised to be the “‘widow’s counsellor, 

jand Rock of strength,” and a * Father to the father- 
less.” The spirit of hope and faith again resumed 
its reign in my heart; yes, with what joy [ look for- 
ward to the time when in Heaven I shall be re-united 
to him, whose memory is dearer to me than life.— 
Oh, glorious, happy thought! Sin and sorrow evn 
never enter the precincts of that soft and beautiful | 
| clime. 

*«*My health, always delicate, sunk rapidly be- 
neath unremitting toil, and I became incapable of at-| 
tending to the duties of my family. And as [ felt 

the approaches of disease, my anxiety for the wel-| 

fare of my dear children became intense. What} 
| wonld become of them, if deprived of a mother’s 
care ? Who would protect these helpless little ones, 
in a new country, so far from my friends ? 

* For their sake, I determined to return to. my na- 


| or fertility. 


ing. After settling my affuirs, and having made ev- 
ery necessary preparation, | bade adieo to the place 
where I bud enjoyed the smiles of prosperity, aud 
drank the biter eup of sorrow, imagining that a 
the scenes and friends of my childhood, | should en- 
joy rest from the days of adversity,—and, when I 
passer away to that bourne from whence none re- 
turo ;” my children would have some one to guide 
their lithe wandering feet aright. and train them up 
to virtue and piety. For the welfare of these belov- 
ed little ones is far dearer to me than my own. 

** With renovated spirits | commenced my journ- 
ey, for my physician said, that change of air and 


\seene might benefit my health. We were favored 


with delightful weather, and | Gatiered myself with 
the hope of a speedy and prosperous voyage. But f 
was tuken ny very ill, J sent litte Amy to my 
trunk for a vial of medicine ; in her haste she left my 
trunk unlocked. [sent her immediately back—but 
my money was gone. The captain of the boat made 
« pretended search, but the money was not found.— 
And be said he could not afford to take me any furth- 
er without pay, 

I was put ashore, sick and destitute, among stran- 
gers, not knowing where to procure a meal, or 


| where to lay my head when night overtook me.— 


Weary and sick, made my way to this miserable hut. 
I saw nothing but wretchedness and misery before 
We. ne after one, | have «lisposed of nearly every 
article of my clothing, to procure food. Through 
the kindness of the Irish family who oceupy the cab- 
in yonder, my shelter has been made as comfortable 
aux their scanty means would allow. Oh! may you 
never know what it is to feel life ebbing away, with- 


out one familiar voice to console you in your distress, 


or hold a cup of water to your parched lips ; to pass 
day afier day without medicine or suitable food, and 
night after night in sleepless darkness ; to wish for 
even a candle to enliven the long tedious hours, yet 
have it not. [beheve that inthe good providence 
of God, you were sent to relieve us. I feel that I 
owe my life to you. Tcannot show you how grate- 
ful Lam, exeept in words, yet there is One who re- 


| wards good deeds, when those for whom they were 


done have no power to offer a recompense.” 
Everything which could contribute to the comfort 


(of thix poor afflicted woman, was procured by Albert 


and Eliza Neal. They strove to alleviate her sor- 
rows, and to sweeten the bitterness of her lot. ‘Their 
coming afforded equal delight to the mother and the 


| children—their presence was like a beam of sun- 


shine, in this abode of poverty and suffering. The 
children called them the good gentleman and lady. 


| Albert and Eliza felt a divine pleasure, in the hap- 


py consciousness of doing good, whieh those only 
know who have stuyed the falling tear of the widow, 
and made happy the little hearts of the fatherless.— 
Surely, this is the sweetest satisfaetion that a no- 
ble mind can feel. Let the selfish person who with- 
holds from himself the gratification of relieving the 
wants of the destitute, and soothing the sorrows of 
the afflicted ; who by constant occupation in busi- 
ness, and love of gain, suffers the kindly feelings 
of his heart to wither, aud who [ fear will surely 
reap the bitter fruit of his negleet. Let him, I say, 
look out for some suffering object, and relieve their 
distress 5 and stay a moment to witness the outpour- 
ings of a grateful heart. You will find that it is, in- 
deed, a divine pleasure to feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, and comfort the sorrowing. To live for 
others, and fill np your life with deeds of kindness 
and benevolence. **Of all the virtues in the gos- 
pels train, pure Charity is the greatest.” And it caa 
never sleep while earth contains one sufferer. 

By the uuremitting care and kindness of Aibert and 
Eliza, the poor widow so far recovered in a few 
weeks, as to be able to proceed on her journey.— 
The story of her sufferings, and trials, excited a gen- 
eral feeling of sympathy, and a sum, sufficient to 
take her to the place of her destination was contrib- 
uted. How the heart-felt gratitude of this poor wid- 
ow gladdened the benevolent hearts of Albert and 
Eliza. They found that there wasa way of employ- 
ing time and means, that would awaken the purest 
delight. 

And when they received a letter informing them, 
that she reached her native place in safety—and read 
the outpourings of her grateful heart, for their good- 
ness, they feltthat teue Charity did indeed bless the 
one who gives, as well as the oue who receives. 

Locatity.—Particular places become dear to the 
heart of man more generally by the associations at- 
tached to them, than by their beanty. convenience, 
Nor is the case only as affecting indi- 
viduals, for attachment founded on memories or tra- 
ditions binds tribes and nations likewise to certain 
spots, and this is carried so far oeceasionally that the 
mere name of a distinct country will call from the 
bosom feelings of affection and devotion, joy, pride, 
and hope. te 
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(From the Trumpet and Magaziac.) 
Universalism Prevailing in Europe. 

The Evangelical Alliance ; doctrinal basis; Universalism pre- 
ails in England to an alarming extent; suspected a year or 
two ago by the American clergy; preliminary meeting in 
New York; purpose of the American delegates; how they 
viewed the matter; writings of Foster, &c, &c. 


There is no doubt that the principles of Univer- 
salism are prevailing at the present time in Europe 
with wnprecedented rapidity. They are wide spread. 
Universalists do not exist there, as a sect; but the | 
principles of their doctrine, like the leaven of the 
gospel, seem to be infusing themselves into the whole 
lump. No circumstance kus done so much te bring 
out these facts, as the late meeting of the so-called 
“ Evangelical Alliance,” in London. See the follow- 
ing paragraph from the “ New York Observer,” one 
of the leading partialist journals in the United 
States. 





The recent Convention in Londor, for the formation of 


Germany, who cannot be said to believe in the doc- 
trine of endless inismery. They yielded to the im- 
portunity of the American delegates asa matter of 
form, to prevent the withdrawal of the Americae 
churches. With these explanations, the fullowing 
paragraph will be fully understood. 

The correctness of those apprehensions was made 
manifest when the Convention assembled. We need not 
here recite the particulars which showed to how great 
an extent an unsound and dangerous method of theole- 


gizing, in respect to the awards of the final judgment, has 


found place among our brethren on that side of the At- 
lantic. When the authentic report of the debates und 
proceedings shall have been given to the public, more 
will probably be known on this subject, than is now 
known by any of us who were not present in the Conven- 
tion, But enough is already known to make it highly 
probable that the original omission of the ‘* doctrinal ba- 
sis’? would have remained ; and that the Alliance, while 
excluding such men as Whitefield and John H. Rice, 
would have opened its doors wide for the admission of 


the Evangelical Alliance, has had one incidental effect isuch as Winchester and Murray ; had not ‘the Ameri- 
which was not contemplated by these who were active | can brethren,’’ with their Bible theologly, and their stur- 


he treated the subject, and others which he profes- 
sed te reviews: To my mind, it was not re- 
viewed as it shoukl be, by one who makes 
pretentions to ‘‘manly criticisms.” What R. S 

meant to convey by the phrase * Dr. Combe Univer- 
salist,” he has not explained. 1 doubt whether he 
had a definite idea in his mind, when he used this 
language. I drew the inference that,R. S. designed 
| to cast contempt upon Mr. Combe’s works, and in- 
| directly upon those who quoted him as avthority on 
moral questions. Of course R. S. will say I have 
|** fallen intoa great mistake.” This argument is 
his great citadel. 

| ‘The supposed case in my article, in which I quo- 
ited R. S.’s own words as a reply, he says, “ | never 
| was such a down-right fool as to say as my brother 
|pretends [ would !” Possibly, Br. R. you may 
|** have fallen into a great mistake” on this point ! 

| By analogy, I arrived at the conclusion, that R. 8, 
| would have replied to me as I stated. 1 have thought 
analogy was uosafe asa guide in all cases. Analo- 
| gieal reasoving has involved other men besides our 
brother in absurdities. Iff have stated what R. S. 








in getting up that movement. [t has unveiled the fact | dy arguments, constrained the Convention to see things 
before the world, and especially it has fixed the atten- 
dion of the American churches upon the fact, that the so- | 





infected, to an alarming extent, with a tendency to Uni-| 
versalism. The ‘‘ dectrinal basis’? ef the Evangelical | 
Alliance, as drawn up by those who had the manage- | 
ment of the undertaking in their hands from the outset— | 
the formula which was to be the only manifestation or 


in another light, and to shape their course accordingly. | would not have said in reply to me, in the supposed 


| Convention, and will ultimately produce 


Had the brethren who went from this country done noth-| case, I have shared the same fate of others, even our 
called evangelical religion of England, and of Europe, is | ing else than to argue that question in the Convention, | brother himself. 


their mission would not have beenia vain. We trust that 
the impression of the danger of attempting to be wiser 


If | do not ‘ mis-remember,’ R. S. in his. Letters 
to a ** Young Minister,” defined analogy, and adopt- 


than the Seripture in regard to the retributions of etern- | ed its principles in the exposition of some of the 


ity, will remain upon the minds of all that were in the | 
its legitimate | 


visible bond of union—contained not only no assertion of | effects upon the preaching, the theology, and the religi- | 
the ** everlasting life’’and the ‘‘everlasting pusishment,”’ | ous literature of our Fnglish brethren. | 


which are the opposite destinies ef God's children and of | 
his enemies, but no recognition of the soul as immortal, | 
or of any future state. 

An honest confession is goo! for the soul. The 
“* Observer” confesses, that ‘* The so-called evangel- 
ical religion of England and of Evreoee is infected 
{how far ?] to an alarming extent, witha tendency 
to Universalism.” This is the great fact which was 
brought out by the meeting of the Alliance in 
England and in Europe. In England the spirit of | 
Universalism is prevailing among all the sects ; but} 
not more so than in different parts of the continent 
of Europe, especially Germany. 

This fact was suspected by the American clergy 
before they went over to the meeting in London.— 
They held a preliminary meeting in New York, ex- 
amined the invitation which had been sent over from 
London, and found that there was no statement of a 
belief in the doctrine of endless misery as being re- 
quired of a man in order to be included in the invita- 
tion. This alarmed them. They went over with 
the determination to get the doctrinal basis amended, 
and they succeeded in so doing; i.e. they gota for- 
mal assent to that article of faith, but probably chang- 
ed no one’s opiniens concerning it. 

The fact is referred to in the following paragraph 
from the ‘* Observer :” 

“Accerdingly this omission was discussed,and was 

distinctly pronounced upon in a meeting which was 
held dust May, ia this city. Brethren of some eight 
er ten different denominations had come together 
fer consultation, in reference to the Convention 
which bad been called to meet in London. Several 
of them were iuiending to be members of that Con- 
veution. Allefihem had taken a hearty interest-in 
the proposal. When the “doctrinal basis,” upon 
which the Convention was called, was read, that the 
meeting might see who were invited, and might ex- 
press their assent to it if it met their approbation, the 
question was raised—Does this Alliance propose to 
include Universalists? Some answered unequivo- 
cally iv the wegative, and insisted that the omission 
ought to be considered as merely accidental. But 
others, and particularly Drs. Cox and Patten, whose 
intercourse with brethren on the other side of the 
ocean had made them better acquainted with opin- 
ions and tendencies there, were confident that the 
omission was nothing less than a deliberate conces- 
sion to an unsound, sentimentalizing mode of reas- 
ening, which, affecting to be wiser than the Scrip- 
tures, denies that Christ is to be understood as mean- 
ing what he says when he speaks, with so terrible 
an emphasis, of “everlasting punishment.” The 
meeting, with entire unanimity, gave only a qualified 
assent to the “ basis,” and expressed their deep con- 
viction of the necessity of amending it in this im- 
portant particular.” 

The American delegates thefore went overto Lon- 
don with the determination to force the doctrine of 
endless misery upon the Alliance. They succeeded 
by threats of the withdrawal ef tbe American church- 
es ; but they obtained only a formal assent, and that 
too by producing disaffection in the Alliance. They 
changed no one’s faith. Some of these facts the 

“ Observer” attempts to cover up. We would that 

we might see —_ report ef the doings of the Alli- 

ance. But probably we shall never see it. “Ihe re- 
porters fer the public press were excluded. There 





are many of Lhe evangelical pastors in Knglaad and 


j article in the Miscellany, was the masner in which| 


As it respects the * religious literature of our Eng- | 
lish brethren,” we have a word to say. @ sup-| 
pose the * Memories and Correspondence of John | 
Foster” are regarded as belonging to that species of | 
literature, The republication of those Memoirs in | 
this country, produced quite a sensation among the 
so-called evangelical purty, ‘The ‘* Observer” refers | 
to this matter as follows : | 

The publication of the Memoirs and Correspondence | 
of John Foster, is another painful illustration of the ten- 
dency which showed itself so distinctly in the proceedings | 
preparatory to the Evangelical Alliance. Foster,it is true, | 
was very little of a theologian, and never very eminent | 
as a preacher; but he was a great man—and a man 
whose religious character, though it had some marked 
imperfections, was, we doubt not, 1n essentially Chris- | 
tian character. He was in some respects the pride of 
the English Dissenters, and as a writer he has had and 
will continue to have a commanding influence, not indeed | 
directly over the masses of the religious public, but over | 
those minds that influence and guide the masses. And} 
yet Foster appears to have held, from the beginning to | 
the end of his ministry, a doctrine, on the subject of fu- | 
ture retributions not only unwarranted by Scripture, but | 
directly contradicting the testimony of Scripture. He | 
does not appear to have practiced any concealment on| 
the subject ;—indeed, concealment of hie views, or even | 
of his conjectures, on such a subject. would have been | 
foreign to his nature. And yet it does not appear that! 
Foster's standing or influence was at all affected by his 
views on that subject. Nor does it seem that the editor | 
of his Correspondence had anv suspicion that this great | 
man’s posthumous fame & usefulness will be at all impair- | 
ed by the publication of his elaborate argument against the | 
testimony of the Scriptures, All this seems to us to in-| 
dicate a tendency among the English Evangelical Dis- | 
senters, which may well alarm a thoughtful mind. | 

But there 1s one fact which the “Observer” does | 
nottell, Ananias and Sapphira kept back part of | 
the price ; and the editors of the “ Observer” keep | 
back part of the truth. ‘They say nothing about the | 
efforts which were made to induce the American | 
publishers to suppress so much of Foster’s works as 
referred to his disbelief of endless punishment. But | 
such efforts were made, dishonest as the transaction | 
would have been if assented to. An attempt was | 
made, and in a high quarter too, to induce the Amer- 
ican publishers to mutilate the work, and thus to 
leave on the American public the impression that | 
Foster blieved in the doctrine of endless damnation. | 
But the publishers had wisdom and firmness enough | 
to resist the attempt ; and they gave us the English | 
work entire. Such are the meansto which these 
holy men, these self-styled evangelical Christians re- 
sort, to carry their points. They seem not to care 
how much the public are deceived, if so be that they 
gain their eads. 


eee 


( Original.) 
Reply to “R. 8.” 


The attention of the readers of the Watchman has 
been called, by R. S., to an article of mine, in re- 
view of his, in No. 25 of this vol. The length of 
his desultory remarks, forbid that 1 should notice all 
he has written. There are but few remarks, in his 
reply, that deserve any notice. What R. S. has 
said, ought not to have oecupied mere then two col- 
amns ; instead of that, he has filled four. 

The reason why I noticed his remarks upen the 
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main points which he advanced. He now repeats, 
‘1 want them to preach as do the Scriptures, and 
leave off where the Bible does.” R. S. wrote a 
brief review once of an article in the 2d vol. of the 
Quarterly, headed the “ Effect of our present char- 
acter upon our future state,” and said in substance, 
that he deemed the article sound and incontroverti- 
ble. ‘That article is based upon analogy, and ear- 
ried out with little regard to the Scriptural views of 
the future state. Our brother now says,” I want 
them to preach as do the Scriptures, and leave off 
where the Bible does.” 

In my previous article, I stated that R. S. in his 
letters to a Young Minister,” ‘repudiated in se- 
vere terms the preaching of old fashioned Universal- 
ism. Idid not quote his own language. J stated 
the idea which | had gained, by reading his Letters. 
I can give the names of several preachers who gain- 
ed the same idea. If their names are demanded ,&e. 
with their consent, | will give them. 

R. S. says, “if H. P. C. persists in his trathless 
slander, they would not be a “chip better,” if they 
allow him to remain long in their fellowship,” 
“Keep cool” brother! [ shall ‘persist? that was, and 
is, my impression. If R. S. did not mean such what 
Land others have understood, he has a very ‘ disu- 
greeable,” unfortunate manner in communicating bis 
idens, 

R. S. has made me great offers to read his Let- 
ters, and produce certain passages. The sums when 
ulded up, ammount to four hundred dollars! 1 will 
make our liberal brother a few offers in turn. If he 
will republish his Letters to a “ Young Minister,” 
and if a majority of his readers do not get the im- 
pression, that he aims to repudiate the preaching ot 
old fashioned Universalism, I will be to the expense 
of their publication ; * Now unless my friend” R. 8. 
“has a large salary he ean afford to spend consider- 
able time, even at the loss of it,” in republishing or 
writing # new series of letters, the great mistake 
into which I have fallen, may be corrected, besides 
doing important service to the cause of truth. 

edoved aot revert jo BBR 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Vermont Temperance Society. 

This Society met in Springfield on the 20th and 
21st days of Jan. inst. 

We give below all the proceeding’s of the Society 
which are of any interest to our readers generally— 
all that is important. 

The committee on nomination reported, and their 
report was accepted and adopted as follows, viz : 

HON. HORACE EATON, President. 
Hon. Zimai Howe, 
Rev. B. M. Hatt, 
Hon. Davin Peirce, 
Hon. Cuas. Apams, 
Rey. J. ‘T. Peck, 
Erastus Hoxton, Ese. 
E. C. Depineron, Esa. 


County Gurupensing Secretaries. 
Gee. Johnson, indsor Co., Springfield, 


} Vice Presidents. 


T.P. Redfield, Orleans “  Irasburgh, 
Chester Spencer, Rutland “ Castleton, 

P. H. White, Windham “ Wardsboro’, 
Tristram Sanborn, Caledonia “ Peacham, 
A. J. Samson, Franklin * Fairfield, 
Philip Battell, Addison “ Middlebury, 
H. P. Hickok, Chittenden“ Burlington, 


0. G. Wheeler, Grand Isle“ South Hero, 
E. J. Seott, Washingtion Montpelier, 
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Wm. Sanborn, Orange ‘Strafford, : REPORT OF THE |cense,” although, under the old system, they upfor- 

De.Dewey, "Essex «Guildhall GENERAL COMMITTEE OF THE tunately throw thele weight against us,’ can do @_at 
. 8S. Southworth,Bennington “© E. Bennington, | ste coming ballot. In our apprehension therefore 

Madison Safford, ‘Lamoille, “ Cambridge. | Vermont Temperance Society. the dreaded catastrophe qunant be permitted, except 


Janvary 20, 1847. 


, by @ most culpaple upathy onthe part of Temper- 


_ cense,” become responsible for the misery and crime 


Prof. 8. oddard eve rk Meerut, Prof. J. | To toi! without reward, ina field of beneficent ex-|ance men. And still we cannot but remember that 


Meucham, Wm. Nash Esq, Prof. E. 8, Carr, James -ertion is aa accident which cannot arise. On the [a anes was manifested, at the last election 
M. Slade, Esq. | one hand, the joy-bringing results of such teit— iat: | oe oss nr gy in some counties and in some 
Philip Buttell, Middlebury, Central Corresponding ever manifest—constitute a rich—an inestimable re- 0 ry even hs the most faithful and active counties. 
Secretary. muneration ; and, on the other, a consciousness of — oss e voice of this meeting to go forth in an 
M. P. Parish, Woodstock, Recording Secretary. well meant endeavor becomes itself, independently de prery, reve of warning, with whatever array of 
{. W. Richardson, Assistant Secretary. 'of visible success, a satisfaction for past labors and vp and whatever persuasive and penewating force 
Voted that the nest ineeting be held at Montpetier | #” incitement to their continuance. 0 par an aren patriotism can wield 2? And, 
ot ouch thie up the cantral comeites obell nppaius. But neither the rewards of success, or the reward 88 baie ams f aegre aud emergencies call for 
Voted, that the central committee be requested to of self-remunerating exertion,—so far as we, your pow inary defences and exertions, we deem ita 
continue the agency of Dr. T, E. Powers. servints, ean perceive from the records of the year wer to propose the inquiry whether it is not possi- 
Voted, that the centrol committee be requested to |JU** closed,—ean any large appropriations he made | Ne ae: a on Lecntiieaie eee 
appoint Mr. Morgan ag State agent. gratulatory either to your committee, or to the body rae peer t effect of whieh nae be a presentation 
Mr. Finney, on request, addressed the society at politic. Watchful for opportunities of extending the Of the su ~~ He arta A ight, in the remotest 
length. just dominion of ‘Temperance we have experienced te the State,—and, if that is indeed practicable, 
RESOLUTIONS. them but scantily, and destitute of pecuniary means, |W net rer it ought not to be done, even at great ex- 
1. Resolved.—That the question to be decided try we were furbiddea any large endeavors to create oe oy Gane aad lnber, nad, 1 aded bE; oF money ? 
the people of Vermont on the first Tuesday in March them. What ereaee, throughout the State, of pri- | oe ccs Ae mee = se y Vresene ttre 
is one of the deepest interest, and fraught with more | V#le und silent influence may have flowed, unper- a — parecer Ailton phate 
momentous results, than any other on which they | ceived, we cannot say ; but, as respects the visible | WIth ever so overpowering an utterance,—an essen- 
pac ttn 2 Pep ” |area of our public and peculiar concernments,—as , tial point is yet to he considered, Will the friends 
2, Resolved,—That those wha vote for “ license” fur as relates te any organised or systematic efforts, pod one oy fe and the adherents of the total abstinence 
and those who volyatarily negleet to vote “No Li- OF ay exeiing popular triamph or movings, wheth- | Prmeciple, eopeeliny, iby Spee eee ty ear 
W er favorable or adverse,—our account of the entire #94, as far as opportunity allows to bring to expos- 
State must copy closely the saying we read in proph- Ure and convietion all infractions of the law? No 
etic vision of these who, having been commissioned , #"gument is requisite to inforce the truth that a law 
to walk to and fro through the world, brought up the which finds not, in the masses, a motive in constant 
report, “the whole earté is at rest and is quiet.” activity, watching over and ensuring its due execu- 
But from several of the surrounding States comes tion, has scarcely more streagth than the paper on 
the echo of achievements which expand the mind | Whieh it stands inseribed. Ie becomes not merely a 
with joyful auticipations. No one, perhaps, has dead letter but a letrer superinducing deadness over 
failed to observe bow fully the people of New York the authority of all law and the face of every civil 
seem bent @n earrying into effect the devision for terest. _But it may be urged that the work of pros- 
«© No License” \ately made in their towns by a ¢cution—in itself iavidious—lies peculiarly exposed 
strength of majority unparalled, hitherto, upon any | reproach. Well, and where is the system of 
keenly contewed question left ta. « popular decision. sound ethics, or of common sense, which reveals the 
So, also, Massachusetts, which was, of all these Wisdom or the prepriety of swerving from right and 
States, the first to assert emaneipation from the Li- mecessary action out ofa dread of reproach? The 
cense system—in like manner as she was, of old, co Conduct emanating from an idea so false. cannot but 
originate the measures for national independence, is, b€ qualmish, nevertheless, inconsistent and bearing 
fast purging and disburdening ber eounties by the #9 eye to the flatteries of men rather than the decis- 
stroag arm of public authority. Rhode dsland fol- | ions of a good conseience, We trust no man of our 
lows in no ingloriows comparison of zeal, and Maine | "4mber has yet to learn that the employment of right 
—singular in her advanced position—takes the stand | aud well concerted means for bringmg to justice 
of ewtire prohibition. such mischievous illegalities as unlicensed dramsel- 
[tis painful to allade to the contrast between the fing is an e@ffice pertaining to the citizen,—and, if 
systematic, costly and self-denying efforts, made in| there be a destinction of obligation, to the citizens, 
some of the States above mentioned, and the seatter- | especially, who are to be accounted the best, not on- 
jing and feelde efforts made im our own. Ifthe con- ly as estimated by the test of public usefulness but 
trast between eur actual moral condition and theirs | #80 by that of the most true and sensitive honor. 
is not equally striking, it is only because an influ- | Feeling that it would be expected by us, we have 
an A swell letrimeatal to | °8*e from certain of those States has heen and is offered, and we respectfully submit the foregoing 
peace of the community as v = he continually acting wpon us. From sch an influ- suggestions, which, although briet, we hope may 
the progress of owr public works, by adopting . | ence, if we matenald tie policy of trusting to it, a | be found conducive to the grand object of our annu- 
eyatem of general license, to multiply faeilives for) progress may be anticipated; but happy, be- al meeting. It only remains to allude toa few top- 
diffusing alcholic liquors among then = y : ninter-| ¢s relating to the business before the meeting or the 


; yond expectation should we be to find it aa un 

leed,— sts : reformed | - p> fl ; : } ; . , 

m. or peta f a le votes ale harbors ~ \repted one. Their poliey—if se it may be termed—| Past transactions of the Central Committee, 
drunkard and of his farm , eply : , 


chodiastal f the |i ‘ nd that all chose | hax, itis true, one property which some migtt mis- | Of these the most imporiant, perhaps, is the State 
e decision of the license question, ang Ini oa 8° | take fer a recommendation; it ealls on the friends of| Agency. ‘The public has been, already, and fora 
who would preserve Mhat imeresting dines : + “> Temperance for few aad meagre pecuniary contri-| considerable time, apprized, through an aguounee- 
Crom the almoat irresistible temptations to bar { te! butions. But, an examining it, in the light of re- prong hen the ““Yermont ‘Temperanee Herald,” that 
unrestricted sale of intoxicating liquors would eX-) ui. itis found eminently shortsighted, pernicious | this Ageney has been committed to the hands of Dr, 
pose them, should vote No License. nish ie and wasteful. as opposite, indeed, to a true econo-| homas E. Powers. This appointment the Com- 
8. Resolved,—'l hut the suppression © : - fers i my as the poliey of the farmer whe should withhold | mittee felt could wot fuil to be satisfactory. As it 
in intoxicating drinks is the most effeetua — ©" | from the soil nine tenths of the seed that would fill | 4s made with great pleasure, so we hope in its be- 
reducing the taxes wanually impavesl on the peop ®- \his granary with a plentiful harvest. And even | halffor sach ample countenauce and peeuniary en- 
9. Resolved,— r bat it is of the highest imaportunce | oo it the poliey be called, with trath—economieal, | Co#ragement as shall ensure its permanence. 
that all violations of the License law should be Poets must it not, with yet more truth be described as ia-| We commend the subject of the Herald, favorably, 
ecuted to conviction, and that we pledge oursetves glorious. For a people that is cowscious of a capac- and anew to the attention of the Society, 
to carry out the spirit of this resolution, ‘ ~_ itv to bestow vet more than it reeeives to be always| The valuable report of the Committee appointed at the 
10. Resolved,—That the result of the inst dies tion receiving. but rarely or ever bestowing, what it is| last annual meeting upon the adulteration of spiritous 
under the new excise law of New am = tc aoe ‘bat to endure benefits, rather than to enjoy them 2—| liguors was received at an early day, and las lately ap- 
as it does an overwhelming opposition tot erege y | Shall we thas live by ever drawing our supplies from | peared ey Herald. : 
traffic in alcoholic liquors, furnishes occason ed Freee encens at pure and ‘refreshing—whieh| ion. to we eee are the documents relating to 
hearty thanksgiving to Almighty Gov, and should be | gow in from without, We ask it with earnestness | Ue Bosal omnes one temenes. Te ile Gleeue 
recognized by the citizens of Vermont as an earnest) | 1 roline.—cannot some plan he devised | nick. | to the late loan still refunded but in part, to individuals 
: gc § 2 pli 2 devised DY WHICH, | and to the balance yet due the former State Agent. 


which may result from the tnrestricted traffic in in- 
toxiexting drinks. 

$. Resolved,—That a regard for the welfare of his 
children and a ilread of their exposure te the con- 
taminating influences of the bar-room and the grog 
shop, should urgently imped every father te vote No 
License. 

4. Resoleed,—That to prepare the minds ef our 
men forright action im the coming crisis, there is 
needed a great amount of personal effort in the way 
of familiar and friendly conversation with those wha 
have not considered the important bearings which 
the question has upon tke welfare of society, and 
that the most active exertions should be used by ev- 
ery friend of numanity to diffuse information and 
awaken attention to tke subject. 

5. Resolved,—That we have undoulting eonfi- 
dlence in the onward progress and ultimate suceess 
of the Temperance cause and we renewedly pledge 
to it our active and persevering exertions. 

Whereas,—It is expected that a large number of 
foreign laborers will be employed the coming yenr 
upon the various railroads now in progress in the | 
State and whereas intoxieating drinks have often 
proved to such bodies of men the occasion o€ riots 
and ontrage. ‘I'lireefore, 

6. Resolved,—Fhat it would be dangerous to the 





exhortation from a sister state to “go and do like~| morally speaking, the Green Mountains shall, at} 
fonce, open their hidden fountains and pour out| 
| streams adequate, not for a home supply only, but to | 
| low, in abundance, all over the land ? 


free discussion of the question at issue, and the con- | With respect to our _prospective eanidition, there 
equences which are involved | are many who feel anxiety and alarm eencerning the 
. "Ros ‘ - : ible issve of th eople’s ballot, en the first 
—That the changes made in the li- | 08!» sve 0 e people’s ballot, or : 

> ‘t Tuesday of March next. The anxiety ia not un- 


wise.” ! 

11. Resolved,—That we recommen to the friends 
of temperance in their respective towns, to hold meet- 
ings in every school destrict prior to the election, for 


As the last, but not an unimpertant subject, we sug- 
gest that a change in the locatiog of the Ceatral Gom- 
mittee is worthy of coasideration, and, in our view, ex- 
pedient. 

Finally, fellow citizens and co-laborers ia the common 
eause, we congratulate you upon this renewed occasion 
for uniting in measures and speaking words in behalf of 
truth, of purity and of the general happiness. {nestima- 


cense law by the last legislature, have imposed upon | 
every citizen of the state a new duty to God and his 
eountry, from the discharge of which no one can 
shrink without incurring fearful responsibility. 


AAA RA 





It is for young men to gather knowledge, old men 
to use ix, and assure yourself that no man gives a 
fairer account of his time, than.be that inakes it his 
dluty to make himself better. 

‘The wounds of the tongue cause more sorrow than 
those of the sword. 





The Church is.out of temper, whee Charity is 
eld and Zeal bat. 


reagsoaable, nor can danguage express too strongly 
the mischiefs and the dishonor that under the pres- 
ent law, would follow the prevalance of a vote for 
“License.” ‘There are, however, groumis for ex- 
pecting a more favorable result. For, besids our 
knowledge of the numericu! strength of the ‘Temper- 
anee body, when fully rallied, we indulge the antici- 
pation that the very extreme eharacter of the state 
of things contemplated by the law, in case of a ma- 
jority for ‘“License,” will induce all sober men to 
see that their vote skafitell, and nothethrown away. 
Again, we see not kow, in consistency},\weth their 
ayowed principles, the adxecates of “‘judigioug Ji- 


ble is the opportunity of assisting te dry up the sources 
of human wretchedness aad sia, invaluable the privilege 
of attaching te our immortality—if we truly, and ja the 
highest sense shall doso—-the ineffueable marks of a be- 
nevolent will and a benefieent voluntary action. 
For the Central Committee, 
ALEXANDER C. TWIMING, Chairman. 

Middlebury, Jan, 19, 1847. 

Ture UnreortunaTe.—Fo delicate minds, the unfor- 
tuzate are always objects of respects ; as the ancients 
held sacred ner — whieh had been blasted by tight, 
ing, so the feeling heart conaiders the afficted as Leueb- 
ed by the baad of Ged bimaet 
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MONTPELIER, FEBRUARY, 5, 1847. 
e The Resurrection,” Again. 
In the Watchman of Jan. 22d, is a friendly article 
from R. S., partly commendatury, and partly finding fault 
with an article from our pen on the subject of the resur- 


rection of mankind. We are in favor of friendly contro- 
versy—but dislike these personal bickerings, and casting 
reflections on each other motives, and calling names and 
reproschfal epithets, which too ofien occur. The spirit 
of R.&.’s article is kind, and we like it on that account. 
But, to the article. 

We are happy to agree with R.S. that, ** what God 
does in raising men from the dead, cannot constitute any 
part of their moral character; 
easily conceive that, the Creator may give man a consti- 
tution in the immortal state, so different from the one he 


” 


nevertheless, we can 


now possesses, and there surround him with such cir- 





cumstances and influences, that he will not sin, but, 
will voluntarily and constantly pursue the path of obedi- | | 
ence. Though this constitution and these circumstances | 
and influences do not constitute the moral character of 
God’s free agents, yet, without this constitution, &c., 

their moral characters could not be what they are with | 
it and the circumstances and influences connected there- 
with. These things affect the feelings and character of 
voluntary, moral actors, so that, while faith and repen- 
tance, and obedience are really voluntary acts of the 
creature, yet he is indebted entirely to God for all the 
means of improvement in moral character and holiness. 
Man cannot, indeed, **share in the moral character of 
the act by which he is raised,’’ nevertheless, he may, by 
the constitution he receives, and by the circumstan- 
ces and influences that operate upon him, in that 
state, feel and act very differently from what he did 
in this world. This is the idea of which I am tenacious, 
and for which, I contend. 
salvation in this world, do not alone, and without the 


All the means of grace and 


voluntary act of man, constitute the moral character of 
the comparatively saved here, yet, they influence him 
and affect, and exalt his moral feelings and character. It 
is man's duty to repent. 
mand and influence him to repentance. 
to do right—to yield obedience to God. 


It is God’s province to com- 
It is man's work 
It is God's 
voluntary work to influence man by the truth, by His Ho- 
ly Spirit, and by a variety of means, to do as he com- 
mands him. Thus, faith, repentance, and good works, 
are, in one sense, and properly, the gift of God—the gift 
of his grace. 

R. S. asks me, ‘* Are you quite eertain that all temp- 
tations to sin originate in our animal nature—our bodies ? 
For instance, evil thoughts are sinful. Do thoughts, 
good or bad, originate in the body? ‘Thou shalt not 
bear false witness,’ &c. Does false witness originate in 
flesh and bones? 
ing wrath, malice, ill-will. slander, and the like? ”’ 

Man is composed of an animal body, and a spirit that 
God breathed into him. 











Now, asI cannot believe that 


around him. 


Whence originates temptations to commit fornication, 
adultery, &c., but from the flesh? Do not one kind of 
originate from this source? Tempta- 


” 


** evil thoughts 


sively read for public worship, though many copies cir-| 





\trines concerning God, and Christ, and salvation, not | G. Rogers, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1842. 


temptation to sin originates in that spirit which com] 


from God, I must believe it comes from the animal na- that day, the committee produced a book of 410 origin- | middle and southern States. 
ture, and from the relations man sustains to the world | al hymns. 


Strictly speaking, the flesh, its lusts, passions and pfo-| other books, though the compilation of Br. W. was never 
pensities have no moral character whatever. They are| published. So to compile a book is one thing; to publish 
mere blind impulses—physically good—but morally, nei- | another. 
ther good nor bad, because they have no moral char-| 9, In the year 1823, [not 25) Rev. D. Pickering sent 
acter at all. They may be called senfv/, if you mean by | out a book, entitled, ‘* Psalms and Hymns, for social 
it, that they sometimes tempt or incite men to sin; but, | and private worship;’’ to which was added a Summary 
they are not sinners, nor the sinner. Nothing can be a| of the Universalist Faith, and several forms of Prayer. 
sinner, but a voluntary agent, who, being tempted, yields | It was a book of no small merit; though the alphabetical 
to that temptation, knowing that it is wrong to do so,! arrangement of the hymns, with reference to the first 
and thus wickedly designing or consenting to do an evil. letter of the first word of each, after the manner of Dr. 
R. 8S. will discover, from our remarks above, that, | Belknap’s revision of Dr, Watt’s, was rather taking 
though Jesus possessed an ‘** animal nature’? while he | than useful. 
dwelt on eaith, yet, we do not think it proper tocallit,; 10. The next book in order, was published by ** The 
either a ** sinful nature,’’ or ** sinful flesh.’’ We would | Central Universalist Society in Boston,’’ of which Rev. 
sooner speak of sinful temptations; though, as he says, P. Dean was pastor; about 1825. Its cireulation quite 
‘‘there is no sin in being tempted,—the sin consists in | limited. 
yielding to temptation, and transgressing the law.”’ The| 11. In 1827, Br. R. Streeter, then of Portland, Me., 
whole world could not furnish a mutive sufficiently pow- compiled ‘* The New Hymn Book ;"* but it was improv- 
erful to induce Jesus to sin, He overcame the world in| ed and altered, from time to time, till 1829; when resid- 
his temptation in the wilderness. May we all strive to ing at Watertown, Mass., he availed himself of the as- 
be like him in our moral power to resist temptation. To | sistance of his brother, Rev. Sebastian Sireeter, of Bos- 
do this, is the very acme of human greatness—’tis to be | ton; by whose joint labors, the book wus completed and 
divine. PAs AER imu tye er | published, March 4, 1829. This book has had a great 
Universalist Hymn Books. |run; and if enlarged by an Appendix, it would con- 
For the facts and dates of this brief history of Uni- | ane 10 be a leading book of Hymns, It is p good 
versalist Hymn Books, we are indebted, in part, to the pe: though not faultless. Br. Whittemore thinks a 
Trumpet, of Sept. 5, 12, 1846. Most of the books were | ‘* principal objection is, the fastidious alterations in 
denominational, or desanad to meet varying wants of | some of the hymns—the omission or marring of well- 
Universalists. As the opinions of each sect change, |K!own stanzas, which, from long use had opera “ 
from time to time, in relation to certain points,—the jgrained on almost every Christian’s heart.” So he 
Trinity, vicarious atonement, &c., as well as in relation | ‘hought and so he said in the Trumpet, 1832, whilst Br. 
to religious feeling and fervor, Hymn Books must be | Streeter owned.half the book; but, no defence was made 
so constructed as 1o meet the religious conditions of the |'? that ease; because, Br. S. said, ‘there were just 





people. Such has been the case, thus far, as the follow. |gteunds for the criticism.’? See Trumpet, Vol iv. p. 
ing facts will show. |194. But, when criticisms have appeared, which he 


1. The first Universalist Hymn Book, published in |deemed incorrect—no matter by whom—Br. Streeters 
America, was the Messrs. Relley’s Hymns, in 1776, and | Pe" has been at work, to defend his favorite book; as 
was used by most Universalist congregations of that day. | the Banner, the Magazine, and other papers will show, 

2. The next Book came out, in 1792, called, ** Evan-| Br. 8. has often said, that he ** left the book small, on 
gelical Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs,’’ &c.; pub-| P"rpose to admit of an Appendix, and not render the 
lished by a ** Committee of the Convention of Churches, | Work too voluminous for convenience.”” 
believing in the Restitution of all men; convened at | 12. In May, 1837, ** The Uni. Collection,*’ compiled 
Philadelphia, May 25, 1791."" | by Rev. H. Ballou, 2d, and published by B. B. Mussey, 

3. Soon after,a Hymn Book was published by the | came out; and though there are many excellent Hymns 
Universalist Congregation in Boston, with original jin it, yet, as Br. W. says, ** it is thought 16 be tuo fur- 
Hymns by Rev. Geo. Richards. 
tion was called for, and was issued, omitting the original 
hymns. 
to use the original hymas. which were added in an Ap- | adding an Appendix to his book to make up the deficien- 
pendix, It was a very respeetable work, and continued ey; which will give it a new, increasing circulation. 
to be used, in its original, or Appendix forms by the first | But Br. W. does not think the Uni, € 
Church in Boston, and probably by others, till Streeters’ | fective as do others. 
book was published. 





|fervid hymns, [a point in which Streeter’s book is lack- 
In 1808, another edition was printed, with leave | ing] a body without a living spirit.”? But Mr. Mussey is 


Collection as de- 
On the contrary, he says in the 
Trumpet, of Oct. 24, ** It has been one of the most popu- 
4. About this time, a Hymn Book was composed and | lar ever pudlished,’’and ** is as near perfect as any other’? 
published by Silas Ballou, a layman of considerable po- | Men will differ in opinions in regard to H. Books, as 
etical talent, of Richmond, N.H. It was never exten- | well as other books, 
13. Next in order, were ** The Hymns of Zion,’? by 
culated in the country. | Br. 4. C. Thomas; Philadelphia, 1839. This work, 
5. In Sept. 1809, the General Convention of Univer-, with appropriate music set to each hymn, is an excellent 


What has the body to do in originat-| salists appointed a Committee.—Revs. H. Bu/lou, E,\ compilation, though particularly adapted to Conference 


Turner, and 4. Kneelund, to prepare a Hymn Book for | occasions, and family circles, &c. 

the denomination; and finding the old books full of doc- | 14. Then another Hpmn Book was published, by Rev. 
lt is a book of 660 
agreeable to the prevalent sentiments of the order, at | well arranged hymns; and has had a great run in the 
It gains ground, daily. 


It was very favorably received and widely | 15. Last and best (as things now are) is the book 


I think this doctrine, is taught in Rom, vii. | eireulateds but being too controversial and argumenta- | compiled by Revs. J. G. Adams and E. ~~ Chapin, en- 
10—25; and viii. 12, 13; Gal. v. 16—23; James i. 14, 15. | tive, failed of answering the inereasing devotional wants | | titled, ** Hymns for Christian Devotion,’ 


* 1846, Re. It 
lis published by Br. 4. Tompkins, of Boston; comprising 
6. Then followed ** The Philad-lphia Hymn Book,’’ | more than a thousand choice Hymns; and is got up in the 
prepared and published by Mr. Kneeland; a very good | neatest and most durable manner. 


of the denomination. 


We have soom for 


tions to cheat, steal, le, and bear false witness, originate | collection, though not strictly denominational ; being | no further remarks, now. 


in the animal feeling of acquisitiveness—in the desire for 


gain aod accumulation. Wrath, malice, and ill-will come 


from the exercise of combativeness and destructiveness, | and Francis, of Boston, by Revs. H. Ballow and E. 


unrestrained by benevolence, conscientiousness, and mor- 
al influences from without. Temptation to slander comes 
from a similar source, 
passionate, or revengeful, &e. &c., and is it not evident, 


that his animal temperament and configuration—bis full- 


You see the man who is very 


ness of blood and nervous excitability, have something 
10 do with his peculiar disposition ? I fully believe, that 


all temptation to sin originates in the wants or desires of 
the animal or earthly nature of man—in his animal 
** Juste,’? passions and propensities—and, from the per- 
sons and circumstances with which we are surrounded. 





designed for all denominations. eebeRONNR ERS 6) 3) fr; ts abt 

7. In 1821, a Is it Wrong to Drink It? 
We have received a letter from J. J. of Huntington, 
Turner ; a larger and better book, on the whole, then, finding fault with our idea, advanced sometime since, 
had before appeared, 


book was compiled for Messrs. Menise| 
' 


It was gladly received, and run| that it is wrong to drink intoxicating drinks as a bever- 
We would publish J. J.’s article, but we 
some unsuitable for the work—more poems than hymns | can just as well state the only point of argument it con- 
—though the book abounded with good hymns, It was tains, in a few words. His argument is simply this, if it 
evident, ina few years, however, that another was needed. | is right to take spirits as a medicine in any quantity, it 

8. A small book of 216 pages was published in some | cannot be wrong to drink it moderately as a beverage. 
of these days; but where and by whom, we kfiow not.— | This argument ia a sophism, because it assumes, that, 
And, even previous to Ballou and Turner’s book, a work | whatever is useful to the system in a diseased or derang- 
was composed and compiled by Rev. J. Wallace, in which | ed state, is useful also to the system in a healthy state. 


through many editions. But some hymns were too long, | age, at all. 





were some excellent Hymns, which have appeared in’ According to J. J., if it is right to use opium, canthari- 





In 1802, another edi-| mal, stiff, and cold; destitute of a sufficient number of 
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des and calomel, or lobelia and cayenne, in a diseased | 


state of the system, then there caa be no wrong in tak- 
ing them moderately ina state of perfect health. This 
is a monstrous absurdity! Why did not J. J. reply to 
what we said about alchohol being indigestible; and also 


Vews Department. 


| Frre.—Last Sunday morning, about 9 o’clock, a house 
| on State street, in this village, occupied by Rev. J. See- 


| ly, was discovered to be on fire. 


| 


F From tur Army.—A letter dated Saizillo, Dec. 20 
ays: 

A mail from this place, containing important doe- 
uments of the future movements of the Mexican ar- 
my and plans for the recapture of this place. was cap- 


Our firemen and citi- tured on its way to San Luis by a scouting party of 


to the principle, that “the tree is known by its fruits?” zens generally did themselves much credit by the active | dragoons a few days since. A large body of lancers 
When did drinking alcohol as a beverage, in a state of and energetic manner in which they rallied and gave |*"€ known to be scouring the country between here 


health da any good? 

Let it be remembered, that I have never undertaken 
to show, that it is wrong to take alcohol as a medicine. 
1 was particolar to say, in the article referred to, ‘it is 
wrong to drink it as a beverage, because it never does 
the body any good when in a healthy state.”’ 

We insist that, alcohol is a poisonous, indigestible, 
diffusible, stimulating fluid, which, when taken into the 
stomach, permeates, in its raw undigested state, almost 
every part of the body, and its tendency is to injure, the 
brain, the nerves, the biliary system—in short to injure 
both body and mind, in proportion to the quantity taken 
and the susceptibitity of the system on which it acts.— 
Hence, it is never necessary, and always positively inju- 
rious, in some degree, to every one who, in health, takes 
it asa beverage. Like opium calomel, emetic tartar, 
cantharides, cayenge, lobelia, &e , it belongs to the ma- 
teria medica, and shonld be kept, and used only for 
chemical, mechanical and medicinal purposes. We are 
not opposed to its sale and use for these purposes.— 
dirks, 
&e. &e., if he knew, they were to be used only for bad 


Would J.J. feel justified in selling guns, swords, 


purposes? All intoxicating liquors, sold to be used as 
a beverage, and being so used,are used for a bad purpose, 
and the venders know that great evils result ; hence they 
ought to desist from such sales. J.J.’s argument would 


justify keeping a brothel, or house of ill-fame. 
Why Vote “No License ?” | 


} 
men, for money, to do a wrong, or to tempt others to do 


g, 
wrong. Legaliziug an unholy business is giving it public 
apprebation and support, and thus making all who vote 
for it, participators in the wrong. [f men will keep 
places of temptation, and furnish the means of drunken- 
ness, licentiousness, disease and death, let them do it in| 
violation of law, and of the expressed moral sense of 
cemmunity—not with legal approbation. 

2dly. It & important that the numerous reformed drunk- 
ards in our country, should be saved from exposure to 
If the State 


license, then, all who apply for license, in every section 


temptation and defection. should vate to 


af the State, and who possess sufficient moral character | 
to sell liquor for beverage, will be licensed, and we shall 
probably have more liquor taverns, grog-shops, &c., in 
the State, than we ever had before. Reformed drunkards 





will go back to the pit of degradation, and .temperate 


drinkers will be verging toward intemperance, and our 
pauper and er:minal taxes will be higher than they ever 
were before-—and all this, jast to benefit the liquor deal- 


ers. and peur money into their pockets, for which the 


| 
} 
poor liquor drinkers, have never received any value— | 


nothing but damage. 

Mr. O'’Callagan the Ronan Catholic priest, 1s reported 
to have said, Jast summer, when there was trouble with 
the foreigners on the Railroad between Montpelier and 

4 


Burlington, * If you will keep intoxicating liquors away 


from the Irish, 1 will be accountable for their behavior, | 


but not otherwise.’? Next Summer, there will be three 
Railroads in process of construction, through different 
sections of this State; and certainly, the safety of our 
community requires that liquor should not be furnished 


to the laborers on the roads. 


The Rev. 
two Temperance Lectures in our village to general and 
great satisfaction. We think his lectures are well ealen 
lated to do guod. 
has been employed by the State Central Committee asa 

goes first to Franklin Co. 


Temperance Lecturer. He 


Br. Raymond, the receipt I gave yeu for W. Shaw is 
not right. 


Conference in Bristol. 

There will be atwo days Conference Meeting my Bris- 
tol, the 3d Wednesday and Thursday in Febuary, (17h 
and 18th.) A general and urgent invitation is extended 
to Ministers and people to attend the Meeting. Peo re 
from a distance can call at the Tavern in the Village for 


directions 10 places of entertainment. 6 wakien ’ 


at 





| punishinent so great in restraining crime, 
vain, he said—it might be objected this state of feel- | 
ing was wrong—itexisted, and influenced juries in 


G. W. Finney, late of N. H., recently gave | 


' battle to the enemy on that cold morning. The fire was 
| extinguished; but, not until the roof was all consumed 


| 


| 


and San Luis, and not far from us at that, and they 
are almost known to be the advance guard of the main 
army of the enemy. Of the various accounts of the 


and the house had been entirely cleared of its contents. troops at the disposal of Santa Anna at San Luisnone 
| Mrs. S. has been sick for some time, so as to be confined | short of 32,000 men. 


| to her bed. Her husband carried her in his arms toa 
We learn that the building was the 
| property of Jewett & Baylies, and was not insured. Mr. 
Seely’s loss was something, but, we trust he will receive 
an equivalent in donations, 


|neighbor’s house. 


| Awnti-Caprran PontsHmMent.—The second aniver- 
sary meeting of the Mass. Society for the abolition of 
'Capital Punishment, was held at the 
| Hall, Jan. 29, Hon. Robert Rantoul Jr. presiding. 
Addresses were made during the morning, by Rev, 
Caleb Stetson of Medford, Rev. Mr. Peabody, of 
}Portsrnouth and others. In the 
fsien ensued hetween the friends of total abolition, and 
| their opponents. 
| In the evening. the meeting was addressed by 
| Wendell Phillips, Rev. EB. ‘T."Laylor, Robert Ran- 
itoul Jr. and other distinguished speakers, tneluding 
the eloquent but eccentric Abby Folsom, who wag- 
ged her unfailing tongue with unparalelied vigor for 
ja considerable length of time, to the great edifiiea- 
ltion of numerous orators who were patiently await- 
ling theirturn. Several attempts were made to “bluff? 
ithe incorrigible dame, but to no purpose—she insis- 
jted upon being heard. At the conclusion of her re- 
jmarks, she invited the whole assembly to meet in 
lgrand convention at her residence in High st. Per- 


{haps they will accept the public invitation. 
| Mr. ‘Taylor put some questions to the Chairman, 
First, because it is wrong to give a license toa set of as to the security whieh society ov have 


in the 


proposed measures, and what he wou with the 


| marderer.—Mr. Rantoul replie!—urging mainly the 
l argument of expediency: that in eapital offences 3 | 


| 


out of 4 who are guilty of crimes, escape punishment 
who would otherwise be convicted if the punishment 
was not death; so that neither the community was 
safer for capital punisement, nor was the surety of 
It was in 


verdicts, and Grand Juries in indictments. 

Markets 1n New York. ‘The effect of the news 
by the Hibernia upon the b ss of N. York will 
be seen from the Follo wi article in the N, Y. Com- 
mercial: 

“The private lotta are more favorable, as to 
prices, than the published aeceounts. ‘The supplies 
of Wheat on hand, in Great Britain, are stated to be 
very limited. ‘Poe fact that the French Government 
bad made large purchases of Flour in Eugland, had 
caused a good deal of excitement. Some letters quote 
sales of Four at 40 shillings. 

‘The news has certainly produced a most lively in- 
terest here. Flour would be taken, to almost any ex- 
tent, at $6,50; cotton at 1-2 cent advance and a rise 
of ten cents on corn and fifteen on wheat is establish- 
ed. ‘This is an improvement in breadstaffs that was 
not anticipated; and there to have been the 
same rise in’ Baltimore and Philadelphia, as we learn 
| by telegraph, and no doubt, at all the prominent poimts 
lin the country. 
| ‘The advance of breadstuffs 
| followed by a rise of freights.” 





seers 


and cottons, has been 


We see itis stated that an English judge has laid 
it down as a principle of law, that a physician is not 
entitled to payment ifthe patient dies under his treat- 
ment. 


| Letters from Philadelphia state that the news by 
itelegraph of the great rise of American produce in 
Bnawland was received with astonishment and disbe- 


market. 

As ove of the New York city 
\lighting his lamps on Saturday 
| knocked his ladder from under his 
ito the ground, seriously injuring his 
|life istlespaired of. 
lhis inhuman wife. 


plighters was 
ing, his wife 






1,so that bis 
He was unable to appear against 





ed States—in New York there are about 12,000—in 
Philadelphia 2,300 and in Baltimore 1800. The 
| whale number in the four quarters of the globe is 
sapposed to be nearly 7 willions. 


‘ 


ind he fell to | 


There are supposed to be 75,000 Jews in the Unit- 


Washington | 


afternoon a discus. | 


He comes well recommended, and | jief, and thatvery few transactions occurred iu the} 


| 
j 





Our officers and men are in fine spirits and eager to 
meet the self-styled Napoleon to administer to him the 
same kind of a dose they have given his predecessors. 
A portion of our forces, probably Gen. Wool’s com- 
mand, is to take immediate possession of the Linares 
pass, which is about thirty-five miles from here. ‘The 
three companies of Kentucky mounted men here are 
to leave early to-morrow morning on a scouting ex- 
pedition. 

Gen. Worth, who has been sick for the last two 
weeks, is out again to-day. The weather is a little 
too cold here to be pleasant, and the night before 
last we had ice an inch thiek, 

The intelligence previously received here that Gen. 
Carrera, President of Centrai America, is advancing 
upoa the State of Chiapas, is fully confirmed. Gen. 
Cardona was making preparations to repel the inva- 
sion, 

A division of 5000 troops, of all arms, had been de- 
tached from the main body of the enemy to oecupy 
the pass of Tula. The movement is announced in a 
paper of Guanajuto as early as the 15th alt. and the 
composition of the force is given particularly. ‘There 
is little room to doubt the movement therefore. Itbe- 
trays apprehension lest the American General should 
seek to penetrate immediately to San Luis. 

Opinions are divided among the Mexicans whether 
Gen. ‘Taylor will seek to ailvanee upon San Luis 
from ‘Tampico or from Saltillo; that he designs the 
advance, they think hardly admits of a doubt. ‘They 
vive most minute details of the movement of our 
troops in ‘Tamulipas and are surprisingly accurate as 
to our number, 

We read in one of the papers that the Count de 
Bouset, commander of the Freneh corvette La Bril- 
liante, at Mazatlan, denies being the author of »com- 
munication which had been made public in Nov. in 
which he is represented as having censured the pro- 
ceedings ofthe North Americans in California, &e. 
He has acted, he claims only as a neutral inthe dit- 
ficulties which occurred there, and expressed no opin- 


| ion as to the probable results of the war. 


Temperance at Wasuineton. A very interest- 
ing meeting of the friends of the cause of temperance 
says the Union of the 21st, took place last evening in 
the Rev. Mr. Sampson’s church, on E street. Mer. 
Hayward of East Boston, (our Sam) formerly, we 
believe, a member of the tvpovraphical profession in 
this city, entertained the meeting in a speech replete 
with unafected, naturaleloquence practical good sense 
humor aud effective aneedote.— Transeript. 


A large temperance meeting was held in New York 
- : ay 

on Monday evening; Ex-Mayor Harper presiding. 
T'ime.—Clocks may stop, hearts may cease to 
beat, butstill time eoes on, staying or accelerating 
tts pace for none; no prayers advance or delay tts 
speed, though the sad and the joyous count its strokes 
by seconds, of a different lenerh. 
iS The “ oldest inhabitant” is said tobe a woman 
now living in’ Moseow, Russia, who is 158 years of 
age. At the age of 122 she married her 5th husband. 





@ppotntments. 


Br. E. C. Payne will preach in Plainfield on the 3d 
Sabbath in February. 

The Editor will preach in Northfield next Sabbath.~ 
He will Lecture there, on temperance, next Saturday 
evening. 





Married. 


In Barre, by Rev. R. S. Sanborn, Mr. Mark Fuller, of 
Mechanicsville, N. ¥., to Miss Malvina Smith, of Barre. 














Died. 

At her son, R. Campbell’s residence, in this village, 
on the 12th inst.. Ruth, relect of Sam. Campbell, Esq., 
late of this town, aged 91 years. She lived and died in 
the faith of the Gospet of Christ. %—> Printers in 
Mass., Conn. and Me., are requested to notics, 


Rene Ot tn wenn nnn 
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Poetry. 


There must be Something Wrong ! 

When earth produces free and fair, 
The golden waving corn; 

When fragrant fruits perfume the air, 
And fleecy flocks are shorn: 

While thousands move with aching head, 
And sing the ceaseless song— 

«* We starve, we die, oh, give us bread!”’ 
There must be something wrong. 


When wealth is wrought as seasons roll 
From off the fruitful soil; 
When luxury from pole to pole 
Reaps fruit from human toil; 
When from a thousand, one alone 
in plenty rolls along, 
The others only gnaw the bone, 
There must be something wrong. 


And when production never ends, 
The earth is yielding ever; 
A copious harvest oft begins, 
But distribution—never! 
When toiling millions work to fill 
The wealthy coffers strong; 
When hands are crushed that work and till, 
There must be something wrong. 


When poor men’s tables waste away, 
To barrenness and drought, 
There must be something in the way. 
That's worth the finding out} 
With surfeits one great table bends, 

bile numbers move along} 
There must be some wrong. 


Then let the law give equal right 
To wealthy and to poor; 
Let freedom crush the arm of might 
We ask for nothing more; 
Until this system is begun, 
The burden of our song 
Must, and can be, only one— 
There must be something wrong, 











Miscellany. 

National Education—Gov. Slade’s Agency. 

The friends of education have been greatly grati- 
fied to learn that the Hon. Wm. Slade, late Gov. of 


Vermont, has relinquished political life to devote 
himself to the interests of the popular educatien in 


our country. The following outline of the plan to 


be pursued will therefore be interesting: 

The enterprise is conducted by a Committee of gen- 
tlemaa from five different denominations, located at 
Cincinnati, and styled the Central Committee, for 
promoting National Education. Gov. Slade is Sec- 
retary and Generel Agent of this Committee, 

The object of this organisation is to devise and car- 
ry out measures for securing the proper education of 
more than two willion American children who are 
destitute of schools, ‘The two leading measures nim- 
ed at are, first, puttting in motion agencies that shall 
raise up schools and create a demand for teachers; 
and secondly, securing a supply of properly qualified 
teachers to meet this demand. 

Attention will first be directed to the West, because 
their population is increasing fastest, and there also 
is‘to be the future seat of empire. A great and in- 
creasing interest is now felt at the East, in behalf of 
ofthe educational wants of the West, and lest this 
interest might be perverted to individual, or sectarian 
projects, the present organization is composed of gen- 
tlemen from different denominations, and the funds 
collected will in no case be applied till wise and well 
informed wen at the West, of different denominations 
and resident on the fields of action, have been consul- 
ted. 

There are portions of the West where schools and 
teachers can searcely be excelled and where no aid is 
needed, But there are other portions where, though 
there ure many ready to contribute money and effort 
fur the cause of education, yet they are small in om 
nority, and in communities where wealth is in the 
form of tands and produce, where but little money 
circulates, where State debts occasion heavy taxes, 
and where contributions are in constant demand for 
providing places of worship, school-houses, colleges, 
roads, bridges, and other material of sqciety, which 
in older States is already secured, It is in these por- 
tions of our country that a liberality is manifested in 
contributing for such objects, which, considering the 
relative capital, is rarely equalled atthe East. [tis 
hoped and expected that the more favored portions 
of the West will join their contributions with those 
raised at the East, in aid of those more destitute. 

The first application ofthe funds must be in em- 
ploying agencies to raise up schools. In many and 


very large portions of our country the people would | ment. 


| feature 
| teachers, and 


ithe Central Committee in Cincinnati, and who each | 
| have acommittee to aid in selecting teachers. 


West, raise up schools, and thus create the usual de- 


—~, 


be very Willing to pay for schools, and yet, from the 
engrossitg pursuits of other objects, they take no|mand on the East for teachers, a seitable number 
meusures to secure them. Jn other large portions no | will be selected, and in the first instance, assembled 
valve is felt for education, and ignorant parents are | at Albany, where Miss C. FE, Beecher and two! or 
raising ignorant children without any wish for schools. | three other ladies who have been practical teachers, 
\In such districts experience has shown that the em- | will spend a month or more in preparing the select- 
' ployment of agents to awaken an interest by lectures /ed for their future duties, Except in peculiar cases, 
land other methods, and to organize schools and send | these teachers will be those who already have had 


i for suitable teachers is in the highest degree success- 
jful, and this mothed will be pursued as fur as means 
| will allow, 

| In regard to the business of preparing and | 
teachers, it will be found, that there are at the West 
as wellas atthe East, well qualified teachers who 
|need aid in finding suitable situations, And it will 
be found also that much less expense is involved in 
training teachers ou the soil than in seeking them 
trom abroad; while well qualified teachers accustom- 


ed to the climate, society and habits around them, | 


would, in many respects be superior to such as might 
be obtained elsewhere. 

For these reasons, a prominent part of the enter- 
prise will be to secure, as far as possible, means and 
‘agencies for aiding all at tne West who have the req- 
uisite qualifications and desire to be employed as 
teachers. 


the West—-that women are the best teachers for young 


| children—that there is a general deficieucy of female 
‘population atthe West, and a redundancy at the 


East—it is manifest that ifour country isto he sup 


plied with teachers, a great portion of them must be | 


| women, and « very large propotion of these must be 
| found at the East. 


What a demand would be made for teachers, were | 


{the wants of our country to be fully supplied, may be 
conjectured from these tacts. Ohio is the best sup- 
'plied with schools of any Western State, and yet, 


i as] her Secretary of State ascertained that one 


red and tharty thousand childrenin that State | 


were without schoo!s, Allowing the ordinary pro- 
| portion of pupils to teachers, five thousand teachers 
are needed in Ohio alone, to supply that State as 
Massach is supplied; while to furnish the des- 
titutions ur whole country, as presented! by the 
census, would, at the eatme rate, demand fifty thous- 
and additional teachers. 
In the past history of education it has usually been 
the case, that atthe South and West, whenever at- 
|tempts have been made to raise up schools, one of the 
first measures bas been to send to the East for teach- 
ers while at the East, there always is a super-abun- 
vance ofteachers. But in examining into the char- 
acter and history of female teachers sent abroad, a 
great diversity, will be found. Some are energetic, 


well educated, enterprising women, led by benevo- | 
lent motives and qualified to succeed in anything they | 
migrating, go forth,some | 
some from a romantic | 


undertake, Butot th 


from a restless love of ¢ 
desire, of excitement a 
a livelihood, and some fror 
sition in society. 
lacking in a properedweation, others in an ability to 







ture, some merely for 
ish to raise their po- 


communicate knowledge ar to govern a school; oth- | 


ers in tact and common sense, others in good temper 
and others in persevering evergy. In such cases dis- 
appointment and disgust are the reward of the friends 
of education, who have striven to raise up schools, 
Many failures also have oceurred from the misplacing 
of very good teachers; for a person would succeed 
admirably in one position whe would utterly fail in 
another, —Many difficulties also have resulted from 
placing teachers ia new positions uniformed of the 
peculiarities of the proper modes of meeting them. 
No person or collection of persons can locate teach- 
ers properly, who have not the means of gaining, a 
distinet knowledge of both the teachers employed and 
the places where they are to be stationed, and great 
evils and disappointments have resulted from at- 
tempts of this kind without such knowledge. 

In reference to the preparation of teachers for the 
peculiar duties of their office, few are aware of the 
many failures that have resulted from its neglect. In 
illustration, (a single case among many) one of the 
largest eastern States, as stated by its late Secretary 
of State, * for want of this indispensable pre-requis- 
ite, good teachers, has wasted five millious of dollars 
and fen years of time to say nothing of labor expend- 
ed and obloquy encountered, and must now re-com- 
menee from the foundation.” 

With refer to these past evils,it will be a prime 
in th terprise, to secure well qualified 
secure their appropriate location. 








With refere 
in many of the eastern cities, who pay their funds to 


These 
committees will take suitable measures to find such 
female teachers as huve the appropriate character 
and qualifications, and recommend them for employ- 
As soon as the? agencies employed at the 


’ 


ocating | 


Bat when itis considered that there are so | 
j many promising avenues to weaith open for men at | 


Among these, some will be found | 


to this and also for the purpose of | 
raising funds, Ladies’ Associations have been formed | 


/experience in this vocation. During this time, they 
| will be admitted into the State Normal School, an in- 
| stitution for educating teachers, for which the State 
of N. York pays ten thousand dollars annually, and 
which is admirably conducted. Here they will learn 
improved methods of education as carried forward 
in the ‘Teachers Department and in the Model School 
‘connected with it, Atthe same time, Miss Beecher 


iund the ladies associated with ber, wiil aid in their 
| Preparation in other respects. Miss Beecher, dur- 
ing the month, will give lectures onthe best modes 
of organizing schools in different circumstances, on 
modes of governing schools hy moral and religious 
| motives, and yet, so as to avoid sectarianism, on 
/methods of introducing certain branches of Domestic 
Economy into schools, on the difficulties peculiar to 
diffeent kinds of echools and modes of meeting them, 
and on the peculiar states of society in different por- 
tions of the West, the difficulties to be met, and the 
modes of meeting them. Miss Beecher has been a 
| practical teacher for fifteen years, and has travelled 
and resided in five of the largest Western States, and 
given much attention to preparation for such instruc- 
tions. 

After this course of training, Miss Beecher and the 
ladies associated with her, will be acquainted with 
the character, tastes, habits, acquirements and wish- 
es of these teachers, and will also consult with those 
employed atthe West to raise up schools. Thus 
the business of preparing the teachers, and of locat- 
‘ing them properly, can be performed with eage and 
success, in selecting teachers, some will be.ta#ken for 
High Schools, some for Select Jchools, in latye towns 
|some for Common Public Schools and som yo as 
| missionary teachers to the most neglected and desti- 
| tute places, 
| It is expected, that in most cases, tuition fees will 
| support the teachers, and that where good situations 
jare provided, the previous expenses will be refunded 
\to the Central Committee, to be again used for the 

sume purpose, 

After one experiment of this kind has been success- 
|fully uceomplished, itcan be repeated again and 
jagain, both at the East and atthe Wesr. Andit will 
jhe the prominent aim of this enterprise to secure a 

constant supply of highly qualificd temate teachers 
| for every department of education, and to make such 
arrangements that they shall always be appropriated 
located. 

An arrangement will be made shortly to meet all 
applications of persons and places wishing good 
teachers, as soon as this plan goes into operation, of 


which notice will be given in the newspapers gener- 
ally. 


Socrates was esteemed the wisest man of his time, 
because he turned his acquired knowledge into mor- 
ality, aimed at goodness more than greatness, 


Atrentive vo Bustness.—A French priest, of some 
humor, says—When the celebrated Burdelone preached 
at Rouen, the tradesmen forsook their shops, lawyers 
their clients, and physicians their sick; but when I preach- 
ed the next year, _Iset allto rights aguin—every man 
minded his own dusinesss. : 


Many that are wits in jest are fools in earnest. 





AKER’S ESSAY’S ON THE CIVI3. LAW, for 

sale at this Office, also by the Author at 
yi e121-2cts. single. ‘The usual discount willbe made to 
those who purchase by the dozen or hundred, 


DENTISTRY. 

1 OCT. M. NEWTON, Surgical and Mechanical Der- 
tist, Office over Mr. Spalding’s Store, on Main at the 
head of State Street. Montpelier, where he will perform all 
the necessary operations on theteeth in astyle not surpaseec 
by any workmanin New England. ; 
In order to introduce some of the recent improvements in 
the construction of PLA'TE TRETH,U propose to insert uptid 
further notice, parts or whole sets of teeth upon Gold Phate 
perfectly resembling the naiural organs in form ane color, and 
in pomnt of utility, fulfillug all purposes of mastication as weil 
as the natural teeth. { shall require half the amounfto be 
paid ut the time, and the remainder in three months if the 
| Worl is satisfactory ; if not, the teeth can be returned and the 


money refunded, 

, FILLING, 

Those having decayed teeth can have them filled at this of 
| fice in a style not surpassed by any other Dentist in the coun- 
| try or city. From the peculiar manner upon which | perform 
| this operation, the gold is made perfectiv solid, present ng 4 
| full surface and being suaveptible of the finest polish. Al! op- 
erations warranted to remain during the life me of the pa- 
| tient if proper care be taken in brushing the teeth so as. to keep 

them free from the effects of tartar. All operations performed 
| strictly upon scientific principles, and at reduced prices, 22 
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